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WHEN FOUND— 


HE New Year, the New Year. Everywhere the New Year. 
May it be a prosperous one for everybody. May it be a good 
year for all. ‘‘ We are bound,”’ said Dickens, ‘‘ by every rule of 
justice and equity to give the New Year credit for being a good one 
until he proves himself unworthy of the confidence we repose in 
him.’’ Time alone shall decide. At any rate, the New Year is 
to be a busy and a notable one for Dickensians, and we believe it 
will be a good one in every sense of the word. ‘Each of us has a 
task set, and each can accomplish that task if inclined to do so. 
On another page Mr. J. Cuming Walters sets that task to every 
member of the Fellowship, and we are sanguine enough to believe it 
will be accomplished. 
* * * * 

One of the interesting features of The Dickensian since its 
foundation has been the series of covers, differing each month. We 
commenced by using in the first year the wrapper designs of the 
parts of the original editions of the novelist’s books. These were 
followed in turn by the pictures from the covers of the ‘‘ People’s ’’ 
edition, from the plagiarisms, parodies, imitations and continua- 
tions of his books, and other designs from various books and serials 
associated with his name. Then came a series of twenty-four por- 
traits, which lasted for two years. With the present number we 
commence a series of pictures of the houses in which Dickens lived, 
the first naturally being the one he was born in. 

* * * * 


Admirers of Scott and of Carlyle are no longer to have the dis- 
tinction of a special mixture of tobacco named after their favourite 
author, for Messrs. Bowles & Son, of Cardiff, have honoured this 
magazine by placing on the market a brand to be known as the 
“ Dickensian” Smoking Mixture. In order that all Nicotians 
shall have their particular tastes catered for, there are also 
‘‘ Dickensian ’’ cigarettes and ‘‘ Dickensian ’”’ cigars. The former 
are made of the finest hand-cut Virginia, whilst the latter are to be 
had in five different qualities. Further particulars of each will be 
found on another page. Having tested all, we have no hesitation 
in speaking of the high quality of each of the specialities. 

* * * * % 


A unique set of lantern slides to illustrate 4 Christmas Carol 
has recently been prepared by Messrs. Newton & Co., the famous 
opticians of Temple Bar. All the finest of the pictures by Leech 
and Barnard have been retained, and several fresh ones designed in 
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keoping with them. The bith, twenty-five in “babe, have been 
executed in delicate colours, and make as charming a series as could 
possibly be desired, worthy in every way of Dickens’s wonderful 
Christmas story. The set of slides may be hired, together with a 
special edition of the text prepared for use with it, the type of 
which is bold enough for Teaming | in a pupaued light. 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, who oe been lecturing through- 
out the British Isles during the last three months on his father’s 
life and work, appeared for the first time before a London audience 
at the Times Book Club, Oxford Street, W., on December 14th, 
and met with a great reception. London members of the Fellow- 
ship will have an opportunity of meeting and hearing him on 
January Sth, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 o’clock. Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters, the President, will occupy the chair. 

gee wee * * * 

Mr. Branshy Williams presented to a very enthusiastic audience 
in London last month three fresh characters from Dickens—Bob 
Cratchit, Mark Tapley, and Tony Weller. The two former were 
revivals from his very early repertoire, and can almost be said to be 
new to his present-day admirers. Tony Weller he portrayed for 
the first time on any stage. As was only to be expected from Mr. 
Williams, his realisation of each was not only life-like to the eye, 
but to the ear and other senses, too, His make-up and acting com- 


bined brought the very atmosphere of each to the stage, and the re- | 


ception he received showed how realistic his performance was. 
Bob Cratchit’s exit, on an imaginary slide with the boys through 
the wings, was a happy inspiration. We understand Mr. Williams 
is preparing other characters which he hopes to present shortly. 

* * * * * 

“Ve had an opportunity recently of witnessing another artistic 
Dickens performance by Mr. Thomas Bentley, who is comparatively 
new to the stage as a Dickens exponent. Mr. Bentley has 

‘‘ potted,’’ so to speak, the Old Curiosity Shop, and presents the 
characters of Quilp, Dick Swiveller, the Schoolmaster, Codlin, and 
the Grandfather in a set scene, during which the story of the 
wanderings of the old man and Little Nell is briefly but cleverly 
told. Mr. Bentley thus contrives to interest his audience in the 
story, and we congratulate him on the real Dickensian portraiture 
of the characters and the remarkably quick changes he makes from 
one to the other. 

* * * * * 

We are glad to be able to announce that the Winnipeg Branch 
of the Fellowship, which has been in a state of suspended anima- 
tion for some time past, has started the new season well. The new 
Secretary is Mr. H. Gerald Wade, 532, Wardlow Avenue, Winni- 
peg; whilst Mr. W. Stapleton, the late Hon. Secretary, has been 
elected a Vice- Presents with Dr. G. O. Hughes and Professor 
W. T. Allison. Professor A. W. Crawford is President, and the 
Rev. Dr. Eber Crummy is Honorary President. 

THe Eprror. 
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OUR YEAR OF PREPARATION 


By J. CUMING WALTERS, President of the Dickens Fellowship 


ba Editor of The Dickensian is good enough to allow me space 

to send my fellow-members greeting aiid a message for the New 
Year. All the world over we have been thinking of the words of 
Charles Dickens, of the Christmas feelings he inspired, and of the 
humane spirit he evoked in regard to the blessed season of good 
cheer and goodwill. Right heartily do I echo his sentiments, and 
while we may recall that ‘‘ No hand can make the clock strike 
again the hours that are gone,’’ we can resolve as a Fellowship 
to do our utmost to make the future bright and happy, remembering 
that ‘‘ No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden of 
it for anyone else.”’ 

We shall soon be called upon to celebrate reverently and joyously 
the hundredth anniversary of Charles Dickens’s birth. The date 
falls on February 12th, 1912. It is a centenary which provides 
us with special opportunities. We honour genius, and we are 
thankful for the gift of such a man. Our love and gratitude 
should be displayed in no half-hearted way, but with due thought, 
conscious and steady resolve, fixed purpose. I ask that the year 
before us, 1911, shall be a year of preparation. 

First, we must enrol as many members as possible. Our Fellow- 
ship is a great affair, but we can make it greater; we are proud 
of its history, but we can have cause to become prouder; we know 
the worth of its achievements, but we can make them worthier. 
Enthusiasm has ever been our keynote. Let us intensify that 
enthusiasm by swelling our numbers. Considering what Dickens 
is to us, to the nation, to the whole English-speaking race, there 
should be no difficulty in bringing the membership up to fifty 
thousand. It only needs individual effort. We are not an ex- 
pensive institution, and we ask no sacrifices; for what is given we 
give back full value. I have been to Fellowship meetings in 
various parts of the country, and hope to go to many more, and 
everywhere I have found the same good comradeship, the same 
sociability, warm feelings, real friendship. We invite to a feast 
when we ask new members to join us. We increase their store 
of happiness when we make them Dickensians. Therefore I trust 
this year of preparation for the centenary will begin by each 
of us securing at least one addition to the ranks. I ask the old 
members for a New Year’s gift to the Fellowship—the gift of a 
colleague and coadjutor, the gift of a friend and comrade, the 
gift of another kindred spirit who will help us to commemorate 
the anniversary of 1812. 

Will you respond ? 

What form our centenary tribute is to take has not yet been 
determined. But we shall be getting in the right vein, we shall 
be in accord with Dickens’s teaching and Dickens’s principles, and 
we shall still be in the proper state of preparation, if we devote our 
thought and develop our energy to acts of mercy and charity. 
Suffering, helpless, and unfortunate humanity always has its 
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claim on the Fellowship. The Tiny Tims need attention ; there 
are wretched and dismal Tom All Alorftes requiring light and 
cheer; there are Bleeding Heart Yards where our comfort and 
succour are required. Our Samaritan work must continue and 
increase. A vast field for philanthropic and humanitarian labour 
lies before us. Every darkened home we brighten, every little 
sufferer we rescue, every despairing fellow-creature we raise up 
and make hopeful, is a monument to Charles Dickens. If we 
can do such things we are carrying out his gospel of love, and 
we are keeping his memory green. 

The hundredth anniversary of Dickens’s birth will have national 
recognition, but the Fellowship must take the lead. That is why 
I earnestly appeal for the power of numbers and for the ardent 
cultivation of the proper spirit. This year of preparation should 
be a year when we most deeply realise our responsibility. It is 
a time of potent opportunity, a seed-time which should bring in 
the harvest of rich results, a time of waxing strength, making us 
capable of mighty and permanent achievements. 

I think I shall not appeal in vain to my fellow-members for 
sympathy and support. My own personal service, slight as it 
may be, is at their disposal. Whenever and wherever possible 
I shall be glad to visit the Branches, to confer with the members, 
to participate in their activities. With a doubled or trebled 
membership, and with our enthusiasm aflame, we shall be able to 
make a united effort, assured of complete success, to celebrate the 
Dickens anniversary as a day of thanksgiving, jubilation, and in- 
spiration for the future. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXXIII 
THE QUESTION 


a ILL Dickens live? ’’ So men do ask to-day 
, Of.the historian of humanity: 
Biographer of poor men’s misery, 

And all their hopes and joys and laughter gay. 

Will Dickens live? The man who could portray 
The very spirit of young Jollity, 

Reveal the sadness ‘neath all devilry, 
Who knew the child heart as none other may ? 


When no more sighs are heaved for little Nell, 
When Pickwick’s name has lost its magic charm, 
When love is dead in Dolly Varden’s eye, 
When David’s grief no longer casts a spell, 
When Carton’s chivalry is changed to harm, 
When crickets sing not—then will Dickens die. 


From ‘‘ Sonnets Personal and Pastoral,’’ by William Dowsing. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1909. 
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“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” AT NEW CROSS 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


NCE more the Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society have given 
a week’s entertainment at,the Broadway Theatre, New Cross ; 
and once more they are to be congratulated upon a genuine success. 
It can be no easy matter to select the story to be dramatised, and 
in choosing The Old Curiosity Shop the committee were no doubt 
influenced by the consideration that the novel contains a number of 
good character parts and no predominant ‘star ’’—an excellent 
recommendation when a good average company: has to be fitted. 
At the same time the book has obvious disadvantages from a stage 
point of view. The plot is straggling; there is no progressive 
dramatic interest ; and some of the best characters appear in the 
tale and promptly disappear without any continuous connection 
with the story. To overcome these drawbacks would be a practical 
impossibility, and the clever collaborators who produced the present 
version are to be congratulated upon a workmanlike and spirited 
compromise. Some familiar characters, such as Barbara and the 
Garlands, had to be omitted, but most of the old favourites found 
their places, if only for a single scene, and, considering all things, 
the plot moved briskly and with spirit. 

In only two important respects had the dramatists tampered with 
the ‘‘ hcly writ ’’ of Dickens’s text ; and in one instance the change 
was excusable enough. Quilp clearly had to die before the eyes of 
the audience if poetic justice was to be satisfied; and, that being 
so, he could not die as he does in the novel. The authors, there- 
fore, introduced a finely dramatic scene on the wharf, where, after 
being warned by his wife, Quilp was tracked down by the Bow 
Street Runners, and shot dead while attempting to escape through 
the roof of his den. This brought the play to a dramatic finish, 
and was thoroughly justified by its success. The other change was 
more questionable. Apparently as a concession to feminine senti- 
ment and to the desire for a happy ending, the authors decided to 
kill off the old grandfather and let Little Nell survive. In a scene 
in the groined chapel, under the moonlight, exquisitely played by 
Mr. E. Lewis Winn, we saw Little Nell lying upon what we all 
took to be her deathbed, while the old Grandfather babbled of the 
green fields they had travelled together, of her little shoes, and of 
the new journey to be taken up to-morrow. Suddenly his strength 
failed, and he fell to the ground; when, to the intense surprise of 
the whcle house, Little Nell arose from her bed, seized her grand- 
father in her arms, and called to the Single Gentleman, who com- 
pleted the tableau with the solemn words, ‘‘ He is dead!” It 
was a pity the authors could not leave well alone. If the old man 
had fallen dead beside his little dead granddaughter the tableau 
would have been just as powerful, and the spirit of Charles Dickens 
would not have been wounded in the house of his friends! 

Still, that is our only quarrel with the authors; and with the 
actors we have no sort of quarrel at all. The whole company 
worked loyally together, without any attempt to force individual 
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claims. First honours naturally go to Mr. Frederick T. Harry. 
He had the best chance, and he made all he could of it. His Quilp 
was a sound, vigorous character-study, never overdone, yet always 
getting every ounce out of the opportunity. The way he managed 
his crippled feet was a marvel ; and dn the last scene he played with 
a grim horror that any actor, whatever his record, might well be 
proud of. Miss Kathleen Marriott’s Marchioness was the best 
thing she has done, and that is saying much. The scenes between 
her and Dick Swiveller went with a ‘‘ hum,’’ and throughout them 
Mr. R. Malcolm Morley kept a light and airy touch which endeared 
him at once to the ‘‘ gods.”" His interpretation of a popular part 
was popular in the extreme. Miss Vera Grenville (under which 
pseudonym her friends recognised the wife of the indefatigable 
preducer of the play) made Little Nell the tender and lovable little 
being we all like to think her; it was a pretty, imaginative inter- 
pretation, never degenerating into mere sentimentality. One of 
the best pieces of acting in the play was the Single Gentleman of 
Mr. Thomas L. Adamson. There was little enough in the part as 
written, but Mr. Adamson, without forcing the note, filled it with 
character and vitality. It was bad luck for the company that Mr. 
A. E. Brookes Cross, whose Sampson Brass had shown the most 
abundant promise in rehearsal, was taken ill at the Jast moment, 
and was unable to appear. Under the circumstances, the company 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. A. W. Browne, who undertook 
the part at very short notice, and gave a good account of a most 
difficult réle. He was splendidly supported by Miss Amy Moy 
Thomas as Sally Brass—a really strong piece of character. Mr. 
Walter Dexter, as usual, persisted in relegating himself to a very 
small part, but his Codlin (capitally played up to by Mr. Leslie 
Eveleigh as Short) was altogether admirable. ‘“‘The wulgar 
Punch’ carried the house on his shoulders as long as he was on 
the stage; indeed, the whole of that scene, with Miss Maud B. 
Philip a generous Mrs. Jarley, was among the best in the play, 
and the rally at the end brought down the curtain to ringing 
cheers. In smaller parts Miss Violetta Blake was pleasantly 
appealing as Mrs. Quilp, Mr. Edward Smith and Mr. Harry B. H. 
Pearce thoroughly satisfactory as Kit and Fred Trent, while Mr. 
Chinnery gave a neat little sketch of character as Mr. Witherden. 
On the night when Tie Dickensian’s critic was present Miss Verena 
Gascoigne was ill, and Miss Marriott made the best of Mrs. Jiniwin. 
Finally, it must be added that Mr. E. Lewis Winn as the Grand- 
father played with feeling and a true poetic touch throughout, 


AN interesting article appeared in the Book Monthly recently 
on what is read by the settlers in the Far West. The writer winds 
up with: “‘It is, I must say again, a very pretty picture, that of 
the lonely settler with his little bookshelf of well-thumbed classics. 
But, as a rule, the little shack is filled with newspapers, and—this 
must be said for the comfort of the romantic—if the settler has any 
books, they will probably be the Bible and Dickens! ”’ 


» 
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YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS 
By BE. HARDY 

I BELIEVE there is no authentic record of the date when Yorkshire 

schools first came into existence. The earliest advertisement 
known, emanating from one of these establishments, appeared in the 
London Advertiser in September, 1749. But whatever the date, it 
was soon discovered by the unscrupulous to be a paying business, 
with the result that by the end of the eighteenth century there were 
quite a large number of pedagogues all advertising in similar terms, 
and laying great emphasis on the low fees, great advantages, and no 
vacations. It may seem strange to the uninitiated that an out-of-the- 
way place like Bowes and district shonld be the principal locality 
for the carrying on of this nefarious trade, but, in reality, it was an 


Dotheboys Hall 


BOWES FROM THE N.W. 


Drawn by E. Hardy 


ideal one. Situated nearly 300 miles from London, it was at that 
time a two days’ journey by coach, making it practically impossible 
for any child who was unfortunate enough to be sent to one of these 
shameful institutions ever to reach home again of its own accord. 

So they flourished, and by the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury about twenty schools were doing a thriving business in and 
around Bowes. There was no risk from the law, all money was paid 
in advance, and everything was in their proprietors’ favour. The 
mode of procedure was simple: the majority of the schoolmasters 
advertised in the London papers, then journeyed there at intervals, 
and took back any scholar secured. Shaw, the generally-accepted 
prototype of Squeers, went twice yearly, in January and in July, 
staying three weeks each time. He put up at the George an Blue 
Boar, High Holborn, as his business card, which still exists, notifies. 


Do 
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Spot = 


An examination of the London papers of that period discloses the fact 
that the greater number of these “ gentlemen’ when in town took up 
their quarters in the neighbourhoo. of Snow Hill. : 

In Nicholas Nickleby Dickens makes mention of two Inns only in 
the North, the George, Greta Bridge, and the King’s Head, Barnard 
Castle. Yet the end of his journey was Bowes, and the ancient 
Unicorn Inn, standing midway in the village, was his headquarters 
during his stay. 

All the information at my disposal favours the supposition that 
Shaw’s schoo] was the principal object of his visit. Shaw had been 
disastrously involved in a lawsuit some time before, which was 


UNICORN INN, BOWES 
. Drawn by E. Hardy 


reported in the principal newspapers, and which Dickens doubtless 
read. His school was the largest and most widely known, and 
Dickens, while being quite silent about any other school, or proprietor, 
in his private diary, now preserved in the South Kensington Museum, 
says of Shaw :— 

Shaw, the schoolmaster we saw to-day (February 2nd, 1838), is the man 
in whose school several boys went blind some time since, from gross 
neglect. The case was tried and the verdict went against him. It must 
have been between 1828 and ‘26. Look this out in the newspapers. 

This entry and the other things considered together seem to 
indicate, I think, that if Dickens had one person in his mind more 
than another when delineating the character of Squeers, that person 
was Shaw. The Unicorn (riginally named the George) was in close 
proximity to Bowes Academy, and was at that time the most impor- 
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tant Inn between York and Carlisle. Nearly a dozen coaches changed 
horses in its yard every day, and it is interesting from the fact that it 
is one of the largest of the ancient roadside hostelries still extant 
which was built owing to the necessities of the mode of travel 
in the good old coaching days. 

It was here Dickens interviewed John Browdie, who in real life was 
said to have been Thomas Todd, a native of the village, and the big, 
bluff, hearty chap depicted in the novel. His obituary, which 
appeared in the Teesdale Mercury on July 1st, 1885, ran as follows :-— 

The death is announced of Mr. Thomas Todd, of Frosterley, at the ripe 
age of 86. The deceased was by popular acceptation the John Browdie of 
Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. Mr. Todd was a man of the strictest 
integrity, was held in high esteem by numerous friends, and his death is 
sincerely regretted. 

With regard to other principal characters in the novel, “ Nicholas 
Nickleby” was generally recognised in John Mackay, a tutor at 
Shaw’s, and whom Dickens is said to have made much use of. This 
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gentleman died during the dreadful visitation of cholera in 1849, when 
scarcely a village in England escaped. ‘Mrs. Nickleby” had some 
resemblance, it is said, to Dickens’s mother, “ Kate Nickleby ” to his 
sister Fanny, while it is well known that the “ Cheeryble Brothers ” 
were the brothers Grant, of Manchester, and ‘‘Smike,’ the most 
pathetic character of all, was Smith, whom I personally recollect. 

Of the many boys who died at Bowes while at school, and were 
buried there, I have been able to trace only one who had a stone 
erected to his memory. It bears the following inscription :— 

Here lie 
the remains of 
GEORGE ASHTON TAYLOR, 
Son oF JoHN TAYLOR, 
Of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, 
Who died suddenly at Mr. William Shaw’s Academy, 
' Of this place, April 13th, 1822, 
C Acep 19 Years. ' 
Young reader, thou must die, but after this the Judgment. 
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Near by are the graves of two of Shaw’ 8 children, their epitaphs 


reading as follows :— 
In Memory 


of 


JANE SHAW, 
The DAUGHTER OF WILLIAM AND BripGet SHAW, 
Departed this life May 28ru, 1820. 
AGED 4 YEaRs. 
Also ELIZA SHAW, 
Died Fepruaky 28TH, 1828. 
AcEep 11 WEEKs. 
Sweet Innocence lies Buried here, 
A Father’s Hope, a Mother’s Care, 
But hark! the Whispering Angels say, 
She lives in Everlasting Day. 


Black as Shaw’s school was painted, however, there were 
Clarksun’s (Bowes Hall) was a rough 


that were at least as bad. 


EDUCATION, 
28 LCS 
AT MR, EDWARD SIMPSON’s ACADEMY, 
WODEN-CROFT LODGE, YORKSHIRE, 


KEAR 
Bhrnard-castle, 
& Young Gextirmen are BOARDED, aud grammatically 
instructed in the English, Latin, and Greek Languages; 
Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, and. the most 
useful Branches of the Mathematics; on the follewing 
DERMS: 
PNTRANCE, HALF*A-G OINE A, 
Pram 6109 years of age 20 x 
Prpnt DB) bo PBN sien fen Guineas perana. 
Above thal age vsrcces 
-f limited Number of Parlour orders admitted on reasonable 


Mechanics, aad the Use of the ies ae Galneacach, per Annum; Drawing 


Ce, Gd. Entrance, and ($6. Gd: per Quarter; the French Language by 3 Native of, 


Frahee, at 10s, Gi: per Quarter o--catra. 


‘The Health anc Morate of Mr. SIMPSON's Puplte are atrlctly mttended toy andy _ 


in order to expedite their Education ag mich as posible, he does aot allow therm ang 
Vacation ; but Invecent recreations out of School-hours are permitted and encouraged, 
No Pept adealticd for Jess thana Year and a Quarters notice, or pay for a 
© Quarter is tequired,,previousty to leaving Shool, 

Further Informationmay be had of Mr, Charles Waistell, 99, High- holborny 
Mr. Hindmarsh, 18, Rasing-lane; Mr. Drake and Mr. Bell, ‘Qs Newgate street, 
Mr, Hoget, $y Lawrente-lane, Cheapside; Mewrs. G. and J. Morrison, 15, Cravens 
atrest, Strand, My. Kixon,, Is Cockipur-strect, Charlag-crosay’ Mr, Cartwright, 
Dartmouth-strect, W. + Mra, Eyre, opposite St. Clements, Strand; Mears, 
Towle & Clarke, High-Mreet, Borough} Mr. 3. Watkiny, 382, Strandy Mr-, Hartley, 
921 Righ-ircet, Shadwell, Mr. Hubgood, Auction-mart Coffec-roamy and of mawy 
other Parents Grardiany ofthe frst reepectability, whore Address will be giver 
@@ application. 

Mr. Stewardson, Agent to the port No. 198, 
HIGHS TREET, BOROUGH | 


i Atkinson, Printer, Karnard-caie. ~ 


i ayant 


ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT OF SIMPSON’S 


others ° 


shop, .s0 was Chapman’s 
(Cotherstone), Horn’s (Start- 
forth Hall) and Adam- 
thwaite's (Bowes). Bow- 
man’s (Gaintord) bore a good 
name, as also did S mpson’s 
(Earby Hall). At the latter 
school there was a large 
orchard, which the boys used 
to rob at their pleasure. 
This school and Bowman’s 
were the only two that 
survived Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bowman’s being still in ex- 
istence. But the school that 
bore the worst name for 
neglect, prior to Shaw’s, was 
Simpson’s (Wodencroft 
Lodge), Cotherstone, about 
three miles and a half north 
of Bowes. A short while 
ago I secured a photograph 
taken from Simpson's original 
advertisement, which is re- 
produced here. 

Wodencroft is a good-sized 
farm, and the boys were 
compelled to do the farm 
work. They also went. about 


ACADEMY, WODENCROFT LODGE 

the year round without 

boots or stockings. The outbuildings shown in the drawing played 

a prominent part in the school’s history, the boys having to live in 

them. As Simpson died in 1628, it is clear Dickens could not have 
had anything to do with him. 

Contemporary with, and of almost as great notoriety as, Shaw 

was Clarkson, The Grange, now named Bowes Hall. This school 

stands at the extreme east end of the village, and is a large, gloomy 
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building of the 17th century. Clarkson, finding his occupation in 
danger owing to the publication of the novel, threatened Dickens 
with a lawsuit. When 
the school eventually 
closed he removed to 
Yarm, where his death 
was hastened by intem- 
perance. 

It is said that Mrs. 
Shaw died of a broken 
heart shortly after the 
publication of the last 
monthly part of Nicholas 
Nickleby. Shaw became a 
helpless paralytic, but lin- 
gered until 1850. 

On the north side of 
the quaint old church- 
yard they sleep together. 
recking not how the world 
wags or what busybodies 
are saying of them, re- 
minding one of that fa- 
vourite expression of Mrs. 
Squeers, “ “I'will be all 
as one a hundred years 
hence.” Their graves have 
a common headstone, as 
will be seen from the illus- 
tration of it given here. GRAVESTONE OF MR. AND MRS. SHAW IN BOWES 


So may they rest in peace. CBUBCHYARD 


SALE OF DICKENS RELICS 


TEN GUINEAS was the price fetched by some interesting relics of 
Dickens sold at Sotheby’s, on December 9th. They comprised a lock 
of his hair, a l’rayer-book (Oxford. 1-61). with inscription, 
“Mr. Brunt, from Mr, Dickens, Ist August, 1870”; a large pocket- 
knife, and a small portrait ot the novelist with ai autograph letter, 
dated Dec. 24th, 1869, from Charles Dickens, written in the third 
person, engaging George Brunt as his gardener; and two other letters. 

A writing-desk which belonged to Charles Di-kens was alse sold 
last month at the Mart, in Wellington Street. This is the desk whose 
reckless treatment by American railway porters he bitterly Jaments 
in a letter addressed to John Forster, dated December 22nd, 1807: 
“ Nearly every case I have,” he writes, “is already broken. When we 
started from Boston yesterday, I beheld, te mv unspeakable amaze- 
ment, Scott, my dresser, bearing a flushed countenance against the 
wall of the car, and weeping bitterly. It was over my smaslied 
writing-desk.” Among other relics of the novelist which came under 
the hammer was the cane chair used by him iu his private office wuen 
he edited All the Year Round. 
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WHY NOT A DICKENSIAN ENGLAND? 
By ARTHUR S. HEARN 


‘].O all who had the pleasure of listening to the lecture of Mr. J. 

Cuming Walters on the ‘‘ Influence of Dickens on the National 
Character,’’ at Clifford’s Inn Hall, recently, it must have been plain 
that he was not only master of his subject, but had thoroughly dis- 
sected and devoured every phase of life, of thought, and of character 
as they are portrayed in the works of the novelist. Nor is this all. 
In that most interesting discourse, proving conclusively many Lene- 
ficial results of that influence, and with a sincerity of conviction 
which does him credit, Mr. Walters gave a call to action on the part 
of the Fellowship to redouble their efforts and to help him in securing 
what he stated was his ‘‘ ideal,’’ ‘‘ A Dickensian England.”’ 

We can but admire him both for his courage and for so noble a con- 
ception. Doubtless there are many of us who.have, like him, been 
inspired by the novelist’s writings to spread the light of his teaching 
yet have lacked the gift and power to do so except in a huiuble way. 
But now we have had the lead to strike out in a direction which 
should bring the best minds of independent thought to our side, and 
so, treading the path of progress in brotherly or sisterly love, make 
for the betterment of the human race. 

The Dickens Fellowship rightly knows no politics, and Charles 
Dickens cared nothing for Parliament himself, as we know. On 
one occasion he said, ‘‘ I declare that as to all matters on the face 
of this teeming earth it appears to me that the House of Commons 
and Parliament altogether is become just the dreariest failure and 
nuisance that ever bothered this much-bothered world.’* Again, 
he wrote, ‘“I have thoroughly satisfied myself, having often had 
occasion to consider the question, that I can be far more usefully 
and independently employed in my chosen sphere of action than I 
could hope to be in the House of Commons, and I believe that no 
consideration would induce me to become a member of that extra- 
ordinary assembly.’’ And, further, ‘‘I believe nothing would 
induce me’ (replying with reference to Finsbury) “‘ to-offer myself 
as a parliamentary representative of that place or of any other under 
the sun.’’ But at the Birmingham Midland Institute, in 1869, he 
summed up briefly*his political belief thus: ‘‘ My faith in the people 
governing is, on the whole, infinitesimal; my faith in the People 
governed is, on the whole, illimitable.’’ Yet who can say he was 
not a great reformer ? 

We have just come through, for the third time in four years, the 
throes and bitterness of party strife, for a ‘‘ fight to a finish,’’ with 
class pitted against class, leaving rancour and ill-willin the breast of 
friend and foe alike. And now it is all over—what then? Is there 
a more fitting body than the Dickens Fellowship to play the part of 
a great healer and to draw away the more sober minded? I think 
not, and again I say, with Mr. Cuming Walters, ‘‘ Why not a 
Dickensian England?’’ Aye, more. Why not a Dickensian Empire? 
With such ambassadors of Dickensian thought and action as our 
friends Mr. Bransby Williams, Mr. Snowden Ward, Mr. Frank 
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Speaight, and Mr. William Miles meeting with great welcome and 
reception whenever they go and wherever they appear, both in 
America aud the Colonies, { must confess I see great possibilities for 
the work of the Fellowship in the future. Again I say, Why not? 
I, for one, would be quite content with the label ‘‘ Dickensian,’’ for, 
as Dickens said in The Chimes, ‘‘I know that we must trust and 
hope, «nd neither doubt ourselves nor doubt the good in one an- 
other.’’ 


MATTERS FOR DICKENSIAN RESEARCH 


By J. Y. SOUTHTON 

Ay BES one looks through old memcranda, examines the accumu- 

lated leaves of one’s portfolios, things turn up which have 
been put aside for years, and have been temporarily lost sight of. 
A reference restores them to memory, and with the assistance of 
the pen and the printer they may perhaps be saved from a con- 
tinuous oblivion—that is, any items which may be considered of 
interest. No further introduction is necessary in naming two or 
three matters which may be acceptable to Dickensians. 


I 
DICKENS PUBLISHES TWO ALMANACS * 


In the various catalogues of exhibitions of Dickens works and 
relics I have not noticed any reference to the two almanacs which 
he published during the lifetime of /ousehold Words. The fact 
that he published these wiil be news to nearly all present-day 
students of Dickens and those who could mostly otherwise name 
the various publications and writings with which he or his name 
were associated. And to have casually stopped individually, say, 
a hundred or five hundred Dickensians and asked the question 
whether Dickens ever published during successive years two 
almanacs, [ should probably have received only negative replies. 
Not that there is anything derogatory in an eminent author being 
guilty of an almanac and of a repeatal. An almanac is generally 
a well-read and much-resorted-to publication, occupying a handy 
spot, when in its place, on a nail in the house, “ All the Year 
Round.” I cannot but think, from the references to be given, that 
Dickens, in his launching of the Harschold Words Almanac, pub- 
_ lished something which was much above the ordinary standard of 
almanacs and something worthy of his name and editorship. In 
one’s younger days you could hear of his having published 
almanacs which were not continued. And myself, like many 
others then, never troubled to investigate or inquire as to its size, 
appearance and character. Now, after half a century, when 
evidence of the size, character and appearance of the almanacs is 
apparently a blank, it would be pleasant to resurrect a copy or 
copies. 

* Dickens’s Houschold Words Almanacs of 1856 and 1857; Bradbury & Evans, 


publishers. Have never heard of them for half a century. Nice job for Dickens 
collectors, etc., to try to unearth copies. 
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The first appearance of the intended pmnblication was in House- 
hold Words of November 17th, 1855, in the following words :— 


On Thursday the 22nd of November (Almanack Day) will be published, 
in Twenty-eight pages. stitched, 
PRICE FOURPENCH, 


THE 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANAC 
FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 


Then in the next week appeared an editorial notice on the pub- 
lication, a perusal of which, as per annexed copy, will almost con- 
vince readers that Dickens was closely associated with the pro- 
duction :— S 

“Our ALMANAC. 

‘““We have been at some pains to prepare an almanac for the coming 
year. It is now published, and we may be allowed briefly to make known 
to our readers the general nature cf its contents. 

“Tt has been our endeavour, in the preparation of the Household Words 
Almanac, to compress within a small space the greatest possible amount 
of interest and information, applicable to the varying seasons of the year 
and of mortal life. The laws that maintain this wonderful structure, the 
Earth, in its appointed place among the stars, and regulate the winds and 
waters; the principles on which the preservation of our health and cheer- 
fulness mainly depends; the times of the development of the several kinds 
of trees and flowers, and when the melody of the various sorts of birds is 
first awakened ; we have tried to set forth in a clear and attractive manner. 
We have attached to the Calendar of every month a Chronicle of Progress, 
enabling the reader to compare the times in which he lives with the times 
of a hundred years ago. We have accumulated a number of remarkable 
Predictions, all falsified by the result, inculcating the wisdom of not too 
venturously binding down the Future. The rearing of children, the 
nursing of the sick, and the readiest means of doing good in cases of 
sudden accident or other emergency, we have not neglected. It has been 
our aim to make our,Almanac a serviceable friend every day in the year, 
and, while it is full of human interest, to associate it with every pleasant 
sight and sound in Nature. 

“Finally, in the contemplation of the beautiful harmonies by which 
Man is surrounded, and of the adorable beneficence by which all things 
are made to tend to his advantage, and conduce to his happiness, we hope 
we may have necessarily infused into our work a humble spirit of venera- 
tion for the great Creator of the wonderful universe, and of peace and 
goodwill among mankind.”’ 


And at the end of the November 24th issue appeared a repetition 
of the first advertisement, commencing, however, with the words, 
“Now Ready.’’ And the advertisement was continued weekly 
up to January 5th, 1856. 

On November Ist, 1856, it was again advertised that on the 20th 
“Almanac Day ”’ (this year without the final ‘‘k”’ to almanac) 
the work would be published for 1857. Then on the 22nd it was 
advertised as ‘‘ Now Ready,”’ and this announcement continued in 
conjunction with one as to the Christmas number, ‘‘ The Wreck 
of the Golden Mary,’’ until January 31st, 1857. 
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On December 25th, 1858, in the last volume of Household Words, 
is an article entitled ‘‘ Almanac Tree,’’ dealing with the class of 
publication in question, chiefly in by-gone times, on the Continent. 
And the article has a suspicious appearance of being a contribu- 
tion to the almanac publications had they been continued. Mr. 
Matz, the Editor of The Dickensian, advises me that the article 
was contributed by Mr. (Hepworth) Dixon, whom I remember as 
a prominent speaker at literary and improvement societies half a 
century ago. 

Dickensians nationally have now their work set to reveal any 
copies of the two missing Dickens publications. Seeing that the 
work was 4d. for 28 pages, it was probably larger than ordinary 
almanacs, say, uniform with the foolscap octavo of its weekly 
namesake. It is almost a wonder it has not been revealed bound 
up with somebody’s copies of that journal. .Copies of it might 
be come across loose in the clearing away of magazines and 
periodicals from the residences of old families. The late F. G. 
Kitton, in a two-line footnote on page 116 of ‘‘ The Minor Writings 
of Dickens,’’ says the almanac was partially illustrated. 


DICKENS NEWLY PICTURED 


()XE of the notable features of the present publishing season is 

the quantity of colour-books, and it is not surprising to find 
that Dickens has received his full quota of attention. In our last 
number we reviewed two new sumptuous coloured editions of 
Pickwick ; and we have now before us two less expensive, but never- 
theless very attractive, Dickens books illustrated with the brush. 
The first is a special edition de luxe of the Christmas Carol,* which 
the Daily Chronicle have issued, and which is adorned with pictures 
by Miss Ethel F. Everett. These as pictures are, with their sub- 
dued tints, extremely effective ; and, from the Dickensian viewpoint, 
they are in all respects pleasing. Miss Everett, in the easier sub- 
jects, has not strained too much after reality, nor has she given the 
reins to exaggeration. She is mildly caricaturistic, steering a 
middle course between the two extremes, which enables the reader 
to catch the spirit and significance of the book to the full, and which 
we feel sure would have delighted the novelist himself. As for her 
ghosts, they are the most satisfactory we have seen. The twenty- 
four illustrations which Mr. Sep. E. Scott has painted for the Tale 
of Two Cities,t which Messrs. Chapman & Hall have added to their 
“Burlington Library,’’ are richer in tone, and strike one as an 
excellent and realistic representation of Dickens’s great historic 
novel. The pure picturesqueness of some, the vivid life-likeness of 
others, and, again, the sheer horror of others, make up a collection 
not easy to over praise. We may add that, with respect to paper, 
print and binding, both volumes are eloquent tributes to the modern 
book manufacturer’s art, and are surely the best value in coloured 
Dickens reprints ever offered to the public for the money. G.T. 


* Daily Chronicle Office. 5s. net. 
t Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s “ Burlington Library.” 3s. 6d. net. 
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DICKENS AND THE DRAMA 


By C. T. RHODE. 

MHIS was a subject that had to be fully and adequately treated in 

the light of recent research, and Mr. 8. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald was 
the one to undertake it. In his introduction Mr. Fitz-Gerald tells 
us that he, too, like Dickens, forsook the stage for literature at the 
last moment. We all know of Dickens’s appointment with Kemble 
at Covent Garden ‘Theatre, which appointment he failed to keep 
owing to a cold. It was a very similar case with Mr. Fitz-Gerald ; 
he failed to keep an appointment with Irving at the Lyceum, and 
the stage lost what journalism thereby gained. 

The ‘‘ Superior Person’’ says, amongst other things, that the 
works of Dickens should not be dramatised; that Dickens did not 
write for the stage, and so on; therefore the S.P. may also say that 
this bock is superfluous among Dickensian literature. In both cases 
he is wrong. The book is indeed needed, for there is only one other 
on similar lines, and that, through age, is obviously incomplete. 
And then, in the case of the dramatic possibilities of Dickens’s 
novels, if the works are not to be dramatised, why do so many 
authors and actors conspire in this way against the multitude? Is 
there one book of Dickens that has not been dramatised? No. Is 
there one actor of note who has not essayed a Dickens rél/e? Look at 
the list—-Madaime Celeste, Mrs. Keeley, Jenny Lee, Nelly Farren, 
J. B. Buckstone, Sam Emery, J. L. Toole, Sir Henry Irving, Henry 
Neville, William Terris, George Grossmith, Edward Terry, Sir 
Herbert Tree, Arthur Bourchier, Martin Harvey. And even this is 
not a complete one by any means, and the writer has it on good 
authority that, in addition to the three or four Dickens ré/es already 
undertaken by Irving, that actor cherished a warm desire to play 
the part of Mr. Dombey before his course had run. 

But let us take a dip into the dramatic feast that Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
has provided for us. He has arranged his chapters admirably. 
First we are introduced to the early days of the novelist, when the 
fascination of the stage had already taken possession of him, when 
he wrote little plays at Chatham for the edification of his school- 
fellows. These originals would be priceless to a collector were they 
in existence to-day. But there is reproduced in this book a page 
of the criginal MS. of an ‘‘ Othello’? burlesque, written in 1833, 
and entitled “‘The O’Thello.’’? It is a very rare item. There is 
also reproduced a play bill of about the same period regarding some 
private theatricals of which Dickens is announced as stage manager, 
and in which he was assisted by his father, brothers, and sisters. 
The next chapter is devoted to Dickens as an amateur actor, when, 
in the heyday of his fame, he toured the country, acting on behalf 
of the Guild of Literature and Art, assisted by Wilkie Collins, Mark 
Lemon, John Tenniel and others, and of the slightly earlier days 
when he played in “ Every Man in his Humour,’”’ with Douglas 
Jerrold, John Leech, John Forster and Gilbert & Beckett. 

Dickens’s own plays—for the most part unsuccessful—are next 
dealt with, and then follows a series of chapters, each devoted to 
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the various dramatisations of each novel. All productions are 
noted, often with complete list of cast, and, so far as we can judge, 
we should say the list was a very complete one. Even the less im- 
portant productions are not forgotten, for we find that the original 
adaptations of the Fellowship’s Dramatic Society find a place; 
neither are music-hall sketches forgotten, even to ‘‘ Oliver Twisted ; 
or Dickens up a Tree,’’ which was the outcome of Tree’s production 
of Oliver Twist a few years ago, nor the ‘‘ penny plain, twopence 
coloured ’’’ version of that same novel, adapted specially for per- 
formance at Toy Theatre Royal, with characters and scenery all 
complete. 

There is so much variety and so many charming personalities 
are called to mind in turning over the pages of this book that if the 
would-be reader is interested in the stage and not in Dickens, or in 
Dickens and not in the stage, he will find it equally readable and 
enjoyable. It is fully illustrated from old and rare play-bills, 
scenes from the plays, portraits of notable actors in Dickensian 
réles, and facsimiles of MSS. Indeed, so thoroughly has Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald performed his task, that it must long remain the authorita- 
tive work on the subject. 


WHERE DICKENS SPENT HIS HONEYMOON 


Tue Gravesend Brauch of the Fellowship, desirous of placing a 
tablet upon the house at Chalk in which Dickens spent his honey- 
moon, met in order to decide whether it should be placed on the 
one at the corner of Thong Lane, which has hitherto been accepted 
as the right one, or upon the smaller one, which local opinion and 
research decided was the most probable. The latter house was 
referred to in The Dickensian for Feb., 1907, page 49, and a picture 
of itshown. After some discussion it was thought advisable to seek 
the opinion of the family, and on Mrs. Perugini being appealed to, 
she wrcte that both she and Miss Hogarth were agreed that the 
smaller house—the one favoured by local opinion and research— 
was the one which should have the tablet. We shall hope to deal 
with the matter again in a future number. 


A DICKENS CARD GAME 


No good Dickensian should be without a pack of ‘‘ Quotations 


' from Dickens,’’ a round game in which any number of players may 


take part. Many of the better-known quotations are used, together 
with a number of excellent unfamiliar ones. 

Only a player who is steeped in Dickens lore can hope to win, but 
that fact need not prevent the game from being played by a large 
number of Dickensians who only profess a nodding acquaintance 
with the books. 

No less than 208 quotations are used, and the packs, in neat 
boxes, may be obtained from the inventor, Miss C. H. Wyman, 12, 
Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W., for one shilling per pack, post 
paid. 
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MORE PICKWICKIANA 
By ROBERT PIERPOINT 

es following interesting facts, which appeared in Notes and 
Queries of December 10th, 1910, will be of interest to our 

readers :— 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1795, is the following 
record under date April 23rd :— 

“In his 19th year, after a long, often flattering, but at last fatal illness, 
Mr. William Pickwick, son of Mr. P., of the White Hart Inn, at Bath. 
He had been but a short period entered at Oxford, when the rupture of a 
blood vessel impaired a constitution naturally good, and terminated in 
depriving society of a valuable young man, and his distressed parents of 
an only child as amiable in manners as his genius was promising.’”’ 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1807, under date 
October 2nd, is the following :— , 

“This evening George Hawkins, driver of Mr. Pickwick’s coach from 
Southampton to Bath, was taken suddenly and very alarmingly ill on 
Standerwick Common. When all apprehensions of immediate danger 
were over, he was unwilling to be carried to one of the neighbouring cot- 


tages, and was, at his own request, removed to the inside, where he ex- 
pired before the coach reached Bath; leaving a wife and four children.”’ 


Presumably the above William Pickwick is identical with the fol- 
lowing .— 
“Pickwick, William, s/ Eleazar, of Bath, Somerset (city), gent., St. 


John’s Coll., matric., 15 May, 1793, age 16.—‘Foster’s ‘‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses.”’’ ”’ 


Foster also has the following :— 
“Pickwick, Rev. Charles, 2s. Aaron, of Bath, Somerset, gent., Worces- 


ter Coll., matric. 10 Oct., 1822, aged 19, B.A. 1826, died at Beckington 
Rectory, Somerset, 12 Dec., 1834.”’ 


I have no Pickwick Papers at hand, but, if I remember rightly, 
the name on the coach which was an offence to Sam Weller was 
Moses Pickwick. Thus we have Eleazar, Aaron, and (probably fic- 
titious) Moses Pickwick. It is not improbable that the owner of 
the coach (second extract) was Eleazar Pickwick. 


(Moses Pickwick was not fictitious. It was the actual name of the coach 
proprietor. See page 235 of The Dickensian for 1907.—Ep.] 


N 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY AT THE COURT THEATRE 


On the afternoon of December 9th a special ratinée was given 
under the direction of Mr. Clive Currie, at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London, which included a dramatic version of Nicholas Nickleby. The 
play was arranged by Mr. Clive Currie from the version by H. Simms. 
It comprised three acts and ten scenes. ‘I'he part of Newman Noggs 
was impersonated by Mr. Currie himself, who realised the character 
excellently. He was well supported by Mr. Fred Grove as Ralph 
Nickleby. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ORIGINAL OF PAUL DOMBEY 


S1zr,—In the early eighties a book was published by Hamilton, Adams 
& Co., entitled ‘“‘ Memories of the Past: Records of Ministerial Life,’’ by 
the Rev. James Griffin. This book evidently contains a good many facts 
relating to Mrs. H. C. Burnett (Dickens’s sister Fanny), and incidentally 
refers to her son Harry. I have not seen the book, but only possess a 
review of it which appeared in The Sunday at Home of July 7th, 1883. 
Thence | extract the following paragraph :— 

* “ The child referred to in this letter (dated July 5th, 1848—See Forster, 
Bk. vi., ch. vi.), Harry Burnett, was the original, as Mr. Dickens told his 
sister, of Paul Dombey. The poor little fellow, with spinal deformity, 
had been taken. to Brighton, as little Paui is represented to have been. 
He was a singular child, meditative and quaint in a remarkable degree. 
He used to lié for hours on the beach with his books, giving utterance to 
thoughts quite as wonderful for a child as those which are put into the 
lips of Paul Dombey. . . . He died in the arms of a nephew of the Rev. 
James Griffin, the pastor and friend of his parents.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire, December 6th, 1910. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE LIFE OF THACKERAY” 


Sr1r,—My attention has been called to the letters of Mr. John T. Page 
and Mr. H. T. Taverner on the above subject, and I shall be obliged if 
you will spare me a little space to answer them. “Charles Dickens: The 
Story of his Life’’ was never publicly owned by my father (the late W. 
Moy Thomas) for the simple reason that he did not write it; but he most 
certainly did write ‘The Life of Thackeray,’’ which was published by 
John Camden Hotten, under the pen name of Theodore Taylor. My 
father gave me a copy of the book when I was a child, and the inscription 
on it under my name was, “ From her affectionate father, the author, W. 
Moy Thomas.”’ I am sure that anyone who knew my father will acquit 
him of any desire to annex another man’s work. Surely Mr. Taverner 
must know that it is not unusual for authors, particularly when they are 
struggling ones, to sell their work and allow it to appear under another 
name. My father wrote “ Temple Anecdotes,’’ which was published under 
the names “ Ralph and Chandos Temple.’’ Of course, when he became 
well known his name was of value. 

Yours faithfully, 
Amy Moy Tuomas. 


Adelphi, December 15th, 1910. 


PICKWICK PIRACIES 


Srz,—I think there is reason to believe that Moncrieff was the dramatist 
referred to by Dickens in his letter to John Forster. Moncrieff brought 
an action against Chapman in 1832, to recover £20 on a bill of exchange 
which the latter had given him in part payment for four plays which 
Moncrieff had agreed to write for £60. Dickens, writing five years after- 
wards, may well have forgotten the particulars. 

Mr. T. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald is mistaken in supposing that Edward 
Stirling was not an actor. He ceased to act when a comparatively young 
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man; but in Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine (circa 1850) there is a portrait 
of him, with Mrs. H. Vining, in a scene from “The Rag-Picker of Paris.’’ 

I could also point out that it was at the City Theatre, in Grub Street, 
that Edmund Kean acted; the City of London Theatre was not opened 
until nearly four years after his death. 

In The Dickensian for July, 1909, Mr. Suddaby, in a very interesting 
article, entitled ‘“A Theatrical Evening in 1838,’ mentions two actors 
named Suter and Biddles, who played respectively Sam Weller and the 
Fat Boy, at Hull. It may be interesting to note that the former of those 
gentlemen was afterwards the author of a great number of plays and 
farces—mostly adaptations from the French—and editor of Bow Bells ; and 
the latter was the father of that excellent actress, Mrs. Charles Calvert, 
and grandfather of Mr. Louis Calvert. nd 

Yours faithfully, 
Wma. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, 8.W., December 17th, 1910. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE | 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE if 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LONDON.—On November 30th Mr. William Miles gave a recital of 
A Christmas Carol to a crowded audience at Clifford’s Inn Hall. Mr. 
Sidney Marriott presided. Myr. Miles, as usual, held his audience spell- 
bound from start to finish, and the enthusiastic reception he received at 
the close was eloquent testimony of the company’s appreciation of the 
elocutionist’s remarkable ability. Mr. Frank Yoxali, of Birmingham, 
vuiced the audience’s feelings in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Miles at the end, which Mr. Walter Dexter supported. 


BELFAST.—A very successful social evening took place on November 
2lst. The President, Mr. E. J. Elliott, made an appropriate address, 
dealing with the work of the Fellowship as a whole. A programme of 
exceptional merit comprised music and recitals, the latter including the 
sketch ‘‘ Miss Squeers’s Tea-Party,’’ by Miss Wilson, Miss Morrow, Mr. 
J. 8S. B. Shaw, and Mr. E. R. Jackson. 


BIRMINGHAM.—On December 16th Miss A. Bennett read a paper on 
‘* Memories from Barnaby Rudge,” the first portion of which was couched in 
nautical terms, but those who, from past experiences of the lecturer, had great 
expectations concerning this paper, were not disappointed. Mr. E.J. Pratt 
gave a reading from Barnaby Rudge; Mr. O. Biggs a reading from “ Boots 
at the Holly Tree Inn’”’; and Mr. G. W. Hinchley a paper on Barnaby 
Rudge, dealing in a large measure with Dickens’s attitude towards capital 
punishment. Following the usual custom of this Branch, gifts of cloth- 
ing, etc., for the poor children at Christmas were collected from members 
during the interval, the result being that forty-eight parcels of clothing, 
one parcel of six plum puddings, and £3 7s. 9d. in cash were handed to 
the Charity Committee for distribution to known cases of poverty. 


BRIGHTON.—There was a good attendance in the Lecture Hall at 
_Steine House, on December 3rd, to listen to a lecture on the famous 
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novelist by Mr. H. K. Todd. In the absence of the President, Mr. Henry 
Davey, Alderman E. Geere, J.P., took the chair. The lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern slides. These pictures dealt with places connected with 
the life of Dickens, a number of Dickens portraits, and a ramble in 
Dickens country, about which the lecturer gave the necessary informa- 
tion in a very interesting way. 

The great annual charitable treat provided by the ladies of the Branch 
took place on December 9th. The afflicted children named at the special 
school in Trafalgar Court were augmented from other schools to a number 
of nearly 80,.and they were given a bountiful tea and entertainment, fol- 
lowed by a distribution of garments, toys, and sweets. The garments, a 
splendid proof of the thoughtful industry of the Needlework Guild, num- 
bered over 200; and the many that were left will be used for similar 
institutions. Records were also broken in the matter of the toys and 
sweets, which both in quality and quantity surpassed any previous distri- 
bution. Some of the mechanical toys were remarkably ingenious. Mrs. 
Russell-Davies, President of the Needlework Guild, made a kindly speech 
to the children. The children sang songs and carols. It was a pathetic 
sight to see so many afflicted children, one poor little creature being with- 
out hands or feet; but they all appeared to thoroughly enjoy themselves, 
and their happiness was made complete by the gifts of warm comfortable 
clothing which will last through the winter. 


BRISTOL.—At the Whatley Hall this society gave an extra meeting to 
their ordinary monthly one last month. It was devoted to a ‘‘ Lantern 
Lecture: In Dickens Land.’’ The lantern was well manipulated by H. 
Orchard. The films were excellent, particularly those of different char- 
acters from the works of Dickens, portrayed by Mr. Bransby Williams. 
Mr. Down was the able lecturer, and was assisted by Mr. Charles 
Andrews, an elocutionist of marked ability. This gentleman was par- 
ticularly successful in the recital of the “Flight of Little Em’ly,”’ and 
later in the “’Umbleness of Uriah Heep.” A pleasing variety was 
introduced by two songs, “Out on the Deep,’ by Mr. Giddings; and 
“Thora,’”? by Mr. Wyndham Shipp. 


CHESTERFIELD.—A large and appreciative audience assembled at 
the Market Hall, on November 30th, to hear Mr. Frank Speaight’s recital 
of a miscellaneous programme, comprising items from David Copperfield, 
Pickwick, Bleak House, Mark Twain and Edgar Allan Poe. The profits 
from the recital go towards providing a tea and entertainment for the 
. very poor children of the district. Mr. J. J. Philpott presided. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—Concluding the study of Great Hxpecta- 
tions, at the meeting on November 24th, Mr. R. C. H. Morison read an 
interesting paper on Miss Harrisham, supplemented with dramatic 
extracts; and Miss Mackay dealt in discriminating and thoughtful style 
with Pip. Mr. Morison defended Dickens’s portrait of Miss Harri- 
sham as being essentially true to life, and Miss Mackay, among other 
interesting points, referred to certain analogies between Pip and David 
Copperfield. December 8th was magazine night, an innovation so far as 
this Branch is concerned. The contributions were varied and interesting, 
comprising editorial notes, articles, fiction and verse. It was decided to 
have the magazine typewritten and preserved. 


GLOUCESTER.—At the November meeting Mr. Alfred Tennyson 
Dickens gave his lecture entitled “‘My Father’s Life and Work”’ at the 
Assembly Hall, which was crowded in every part. Mr. W. R. Voller pre- 
sided. Mr. Dickens kept his audience in rapt attention throughout, 
as he has done in every town he has so far visited, and so enthusiastic 
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were his hearers that Mr. Dickens proposed to make a return visit to 
Gloucester. ost * : 

The monthiy meeting took place at Northgate Mansions, on December 
7th, Mr. W. R. Voller presiding. There was a crowded attendance. Mr. 
J. Richings, the hon. sec., reported a net profit of between £9 and £10 
on the lecture given by Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, and it was unani- 
mously agreél to devote this sum towards providing a New Year's treat 
to all the crippled children of Gloucester, some 80 or 90 in number. The 
general funds of the Fellowship being in a healthy condition, the meeting 
voted two guineas to Mr. Palmer’s Halfpenny Meal Fund, two guineas 
to the Children’s Hospital, and a similar sum to the District Nursing 
Society. The evening’s programme was provided by Mr. Charles Fox, 
who gave a characteristic rendering of part of The Chimes; Mrs. Phelps, 
who gave an amusing episode from “The Boarding House’’; and Mr. 
E. J. C. Palmer, who recounted the “Election of Parish Beadle,’’ the 
two latter items being from Sketches by Boz. Mr. A. W. Beede followed 
with a most thoughtful paper on the sympathy invariably shown by 
Dickens towards genuine suffering and of the consolation he (Mr. Beale) 
had personally experienced a few months ago while undergoing a great 
bereavement. 


HASTINGS.—The Branch held a meeting at the Queen’s Hotel on 
November 25th. The programme comprised music and recitals. The 
Dickens items were readings from Martin Chuzzlewit by Mrs. Stevens, 
“Old Cheesman’”’ by Mr. H. Braund, and a scene from The Chimes by 
Miss Olive Stevens and Mr. H. Robinson. The chairman was Mr. 
Barnes. 


HOUSTON (Texas).—This Branch is taking up Christmas Books, 
The Cricket on the Hearth and The Chimes, after finishing Master 
Humphrey’s Clock. Everything written by our beloved author brings to 
the surface our nobler feelings and finer thoughts, and at every reading 
some discussion arises on the attributes in characters as we come to them. 
The Secretary writes: “ Will some fellow-Branch help us out in offering 
suggestions for a “ Dickens evening entertainment’’? We want a short 
play, or living picture, or some such thing. Can or will any of you help? 
We want to entertain people, to get them interested. We are sending 
good books to the “Juvenile Reform Settlement,’’ established by Judge 
Ammermaw for the youths who are taken from the streets and sent to this 
home instead of a reformatory. Later we hope to do more.”’ 


HULL.—On November 17th, at the Shakespeare Hall, the Rev. J. G. 
Patton gave a lecture entitled “ Dickens and Religion.’’ He opened with 
an outline of the religious influence of Dickens’s childhood, and then 
proceeded to his personally expressed views, as shown in several letters 
and those in his books. Dickens was never a sectarian; he was distrust- 
ful of the Church’s formularies and creeds, and lived rather in the 
devotional and ethical spirit of the Church than in its theological and 
ecclesiastical constructions. He did not believe in “isms’’; he spoke of 
eternal truths as realities in which he believed with all his heart, but 
he would not accept any man’s interpretation of them. Mr. Patten 
introduced several notable religious characters, and illustrated his re- 
marks with interesting and humorous readings, which were heartily 
applauded. An interesting debate followed, Dickens’s attitude to foreign 
missions being the principal theme. An important contribution to the 
discussion came from Mr. John Suddaby. The Sunday-schools of 
Dickens’s time were not exaggerated, he remarked, neither were Chadband 
nor Stiggins. 

On December 1st Mr. Bacon, President, before calling upon the 
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lecturer, announced the gratifying information that the Branch now 
numbered 210 members. Miss Pollard gave a lecture on ‘Some Odd 
Characters,’ a popular subject which displays the keen observations of 
peculiarities of speech and manner for which the great humorist was 
famous. The lecturer gave an able and discriminating review of several 
characters. Life was made up of oddities; Dickens perceived this fact, 
and coloured it with his wonderful imagination. Miss Pollard confined 
her remarks to male characters. A humorous discussion followed, the 
gentlemen confining their remarks to ‘“‘ Oddities of Women Characters ’’! 


MAIDSTONE.—On November 17th, at the Town Hall, the 
second meeting of the session was held, the President (Alder- 
man Vaughan) occupying the chair. A very pleasant time was 
spent, the entertainment consisting of readings from the author 
by several of the members. Contributions were given by the 
President (Pickwick Papers), Miss Cooper (Our Mutual Friend), Mr. R. 
H. Howatt (A Tale of Two Cities), Mr. Harold Dunning (Pickwick 
Papers), and the Secretary (A Christmas Carol). 


MANCHESTER.—This Branch is making steady progress; many new 
members have been enrolled this session, and the interest in the meetings 
is well maintained. At the November meeting the President of the 
Fellowship, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, gave a splendid paper on “ Dickens’s 
Gallery of Hypocrites.’’ At the December meeting several members con- 
tributed short papers on characters in Great Expectations. Joe Gargery 
received sympathetic treatment from Mrs. Harwood; Miss A. B. Walker 
dealt with Abel Magwitch; Miss M. G. Walker summed up the excel- 
lencies and failings of Mr. Pocket, Junr., while Mr. J. F. Lethem drew 
an interesting contrast between Biddy and Estella. Mr. G. F. Gadd read 
the diverting account of Mr. Wopsle’s attempt to play Hamlet, and there 
was an interesting discussion, in which Messrs. Bagot, Axon, Gadd, 
Ambler, and J. W. Smith took part. Mr. Arthur Humphreys presided. 
This Branch has decided to celebrate Dickens’s Birthday by holding a 
Sale of Work on February 3rd, 1911, in aid of the Ancoats Hospital. 


SHEFFIELD.—At a meeting at the Cutlers’ Hall on November 28th, 
a suggestive and interesting essay on A Tale of Two Cities was given by 
Miss Ruth Hewlett, of Fulwood. Miss Hewlett eulogised the book for its 
historical value, consistency of detail, and the spirituality of its teaching. 
Thousands of people, she said, were indebted for practically -all their 
knowledge of the French Revolution to Dickens. The vividness of the 
author’s descriptions enabled one to realise the causes which led to the 
ferocious revolt of the French peasantry, and he depicted with masterly 
skill the awful solitude of imprisonment in the Bastille and the callous- 
ness of the aristocracy to the misery and suffering of the people under 
their yoke. The lesson of the book might be considered as a commentary 
on St. Paul’s statement, ‘The greatest of these is Love,’’ as the life and 
death of Sydney Carton represented one of the highest achievements of 
love in fiction, and Carton’s sacrifice was well calculated to excite a fuller 
realisation of the sublime sacrifice of the Founder of Christianity. 

On December 8th an appreciative and crowded audience listened to Mr. 
Frank Speaight’s recital of A Tale of Two Cities, at the Montgomery 
Hall. The Rev. V. W. Pearson was in the chair. 

On December 18th a recital of A Christmas Carol was given by Mrs. 
W.S. Bagnall in the Drawing Room, Cutlers’ Hall, to the largest atten- 
dance at any social meeting this session. The recital occupied over two 
hours, and even the lateness of the hour did not deter every member of this 
large audience staying until the finish (including votes of thanks, etc.), at 
10.30 p.m. The !recital does not follow the lines of any known or printed 
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recitals, but is taken by Mrs. Bagnall direct from the book, entirely her own 
arrangement, particularly emphasising the dramatic, serious and pathetic 
parts, which are her forte. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—On November 12th the Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier 
gave a delightful paper on “ Charles Dickens and his Illustrators,”’ which 
was listened to with rapt attention. Mrs. Candy sang, and Mr. Candy's 
reading concluded a most pleasant evening. December 14th was a record 
night, Miss Olwin Beynon being the chief reciter. Her recitations of 
“The Poor Traveller’s Story ’’ and “ Fizziwig’s Ball,” and a dialogue with 
Mr. Weir elicited rapturous applause. The Misses and Mr. G. Clark 
supplied excellent musical items. The President, Mr. J. R. Smith, J.P.. 
gave an eloquent Christmas address, the result being a substantial collec- 
tion towards the Simnel Street Mission work. 


SOUTHEND.—The second meeting of the season was held on November 
7th, in the Technical Schools. A most interesting programme of Dickens 
recitals, interspersed with songs, had been kindly arranged by Mrs. Albert 
Popham, an energetic member of the committee.. Miss Grace Retzbach 
gave a very impressive rendering of the ‘“ Death of Dora,’’ from David 
Copperfield. Miss Dorothy Popham was very successful in her selection, 
‘“ David Copperfield’s courtship,’’ and Miss Gwladys Yardley brought out 
in an admirable manner all the quaint humour of “ Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn.’’? The interest of the evening was greatly enhanced by songs 
excellently rendered by Miss Popham, Miss Dorothy Minors and Mr. 
Richard Minors, Mrs. Popham accompanying. The evening altogether 
was a great success, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. 
Popham and the artistes. At the meeting on December 22nd the Secre- 
tary, Mr. William Miles, gave a recital of A Christmas Carol in the large 
hall. Mr. Miles’s elocutionary ability is so well known to our readers 
that the bare statement that he was in his very best form will indicate 
the great treat afforded his hearers. He met with a splendid reception. 


WINNIPEG (Canada).—A fine programme and addresses full of appre- 
ciation of the great and tender novelist Charles Dickens marked the 
inaugural meeting for the season of the Branch in the parlours of Grace 
Church on November 21st. The speakers were Prof. A. W. Crawford, on 
“The Aims and Objects of the Fellowship” ; Rev. Dr. Eber Crummy, on 
“Charles Dickens’’; and Rev. Geo. H. Williams, on “ Some Phases of 
Dickens,’’ Besides these there were a Dickensian song, by L. W. Kirk- 
land; and observations on the characters of Swiveller, Winkle and 
Micawber, by W. P. Brown. Prof. A. W. Crawford, President of the 
Fellowship, presided. The project was mentioned, during the meeting, 
of founding a Dickens cot in the Children’s Hospital, to be supported by 
the Fellowship. The future meeting-place of the organisation will be in 
the lecture-room of Manitoba University. Those interested in the Fellow- 
ship and desiring to join were invited to communicate with H. G. 
Wade, the Honorary Secretary, at 532, Wardlow Avenue, Fort Rouge. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY. 

On November 18th Mr. D. T. Holmes, President of the Ruskin Society, 
delivered a lecture on ‘Some Great Humorists, with Special Reference to 
Dickens.” Mr. Geo. Eyre-Todd presided over an audience which 
crowded the Accountants’ Hall. Mr. Holmes said Dickens had done 
more real service to humanity than all the Prime Ministers who made 
speeches during his life-time between 1812 and 1870. These speeches 
were forgotten now, but Dickens was still with us as a daily consoling and 
genial friend. It was part of the mission of great humorists like Rabelais 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Scott, Burns and Dickens to show that at heart 
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the nations of the world were wonderfully alike. On the side of litera- 
ture Dickens owed a great deal in the development of his art to certain 
great writers—among others, Defoe, Goldsmith and Smollett. For Defoe 
and Goldsmith he had always a warm place in his heart. Vrobably the 
most powerful influence on the mature life of Dickens was Thomas 
Carlyle, whom the novelist regarded muchas a devotee did a saint. In 
religion and politics these two great men were very closely akin. This 
Society held an elocutionary and musical recital in the Masonic Hall on 
December 8th. Mr. John D. Parker, Vice-President, occupied the chair, 
and there was a crowded attendance. The recital, which was Dickensian 
in character, was a marked success. Miss Dorothy Rowan gave “A 
Child’s Dream of a Star”’ and ‘ Copperfield and the Waiter’? with a 
splendidly artistic effect. Mr. E. Wellbeloved, London, made his first 
appearance in Scotland, and delighted his audience with his masterly 
rendering of * Bob Sawyer’s Party,’”’? “Old Cheeseman,” “Mr. Chad- 
band,” “ Fagin,’’ and others. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 

The Old Curiosity Shop, 2 vols.; and Christmas Books, 1 vol. in the 
Centenary Fdition. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Tale of Two Cities, in the Burlington Library, with 24 illustrations in 
colour, by Sep. E. Szott. London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 33. 6d. each. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

‘“‘ T)ickens at Stepney Green.” Hast London Advertiser, December 10th. 

“When Dickens came to Canada,” by H. Gerald Wade. Illus. Toronto 
Globe, November 26th. 

‘* Dickens’s Children.” Four drawings by Jessie Wilcox Smith (coloured). 
Scribner's Magazine, December. 

“The Dickens Centenary Stamp” and ‘‘A Dickens Party for Children,”’ 
illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.I. Strand Magazine, December. 

“The Girls of Dickens,’ by George A. Wade. Illus. Girls’ Realm, 
December. 4 

‘In My Study : Dickens and Thackeray,” by Anthony Deane. Treasury, 
December. . 

“Dickens on the Halls,’”’ by ‘‘ Call Boy.” Bradford Daily Telegraph, 
December 7th. 

**Dreams in Dickens,’’ by C. Lewis Hind. Daily Chronicle, December 
8th. 
“The Conversion of Scrooge,” by R. Pike. The United Methodist, 
December 8th. 

‘“©A Relic of Dickens’s London: Miss Flite’s Corner.” Illus. Daily 
Chronicle, December 7th. j 

‘‘ Where did the Novelist spend his Honeymoon?” Gravesend Reporter, 
November 26th. 

‘Charles Dickens: a Sketch of his Life,” by Henry Hodgson. Chatham 
News, November 26th and December 3rd. 

‘The Robust Humours of ‘ Hatanswill’ Politics.” Hvening News, 
December 5th. 

“Dickens and the Funeral of William Hone,” by T. Witton Davies. 
North Wales Chronicle, November 26th. 

‘* Questions on Dickens’s Bleak House.” Schoolmistress, November 24th. 

‘Great Newspapers of To-day.—XVIII. The Manchester City News,”’ 
by George Edgar. 7’. P.’s Weekly, November 25th. 

“ Written in a Library: Dickens Stamp, Ke.” Bristol Times and Mirror, 
November 19th. . 
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‘Charles Dickens Centenary, with a silhouette portrait of Charles 
Dickens.” Connoisseur, December. a 

‘‘Bleazar, Aaron and Moses Pickwick.” Notes and Queries, December 
10th. 
“Qld Curiosity Shop "at New Cross Theatre. Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
14th; Sheffield Independent (illus.), Dec. 138th; Daily Sketch (illus.), Dec. 
18th. 

‘‘Charles Dickens and Christmas,” by Wm. Francis. Nottingham 
Guardian, Dec. 10th. 

“Nicholas Nickleby” at the Court Theatre. Illus. Leeds Mercury, 
Dec. 12th. 

“The Porridge Riot: a Christmas Carol,” by James Douglas. Morning 
Leader, Dec. 19th. 

‘©The Man who invented Christmas.’ Methodist Times, Dec. 15th. 

‘Christmas with Dickens.” Modern Society, Dec. 17th. 

“Dickens and Exeter,” by Karl Cherry. Exeter Express and Echo, 
Dec. 10th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JANUARY 


4. Bristol: ‘‘ Edwin Drood,”’ by Mr. S. Tucker, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 
5. London: ‘Some Reminiscences of my Father,’’ by Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son Dickens, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. Chairman, Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters. 
Hull: Whist Drive and Dance, at Fulford Rooms. 
6. Manchester: “ Dickens as a Cosmopolitan,’”’ by Mr. W. Hutchinson, 
and Recital by Mrs. Clay, at Institute, at 8. 
7. Liverpool: Whist Drive, at Edinburgh Café. 
Brighton: Christmas Social Party, at Steine House. 
9. Southend: Lantern Lecture, ‘‘ Charles Dickens and the Places in his 
Books,’’ by Mr. B. W. Matz, at Technical Schools, at 8. 
11. Gloucester: Crippled Children’s Treat, at Corn Exchange. 
12. Halifax: ‘Humour in Literature and in Life,’’ by Rev. J. Willis 
Price, at Centre Hall, at 7.45. 
Forest Gate: Annual Supper, at The George and Vulture. 
13. Birmingham: Paper by Mr. G. W. Davis, at Imperial Hotel, at 7.30. 
elas Society : Lecture by Mr. W. Beckitt, at Accountants’ 
all Sato. as : 
Edinburgh : “ Our Mutual Friend,’ by Rev. J. Glasse, at Goold Hall. 
16. Brixton: Whist Drive and Dance, at Hammerton Hall, Stockwell, 
at 8. 
Southampton: Recital of David Copperfield, at Kell Hall, Shirley, 
at 3. 
17. Toronto :.Monthly Meeting, at Normal School, at 8.15. 
19. Huil: “Dickensian Courtships,”” by Miss Hall, at Shakespeare Hall. 
Chesterfield : Visit of Sheffield Branch. 
Forest Gate: Members’ Night, at Earlham Hall. 
Grimsby: Recital by Mr. Frank Speaight, at Town Hall. 
Sheffield: ‘‘ Dickens Newspaper Night,” at Cutlers’ Hall. 
23. Brixton: Evening arranged by Miss F. Innocent and Miss M. E. 
Bedford, at Independent Church. 
26. Stockport: Miscellaneous Readings, at S.S.S., at 8. 
Forest Gate: Reading Circle (Pickwick), at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh : “Lizzie Hexham,” by Miss Ritchie, and “ Silas Wegg,”’ 
by Mr. Jas. Dalgleish, at 5, St. Andrew’s Square. 
28. Bristol: Whist Drive, at Whatley Hall, at 8. 
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Mr. E. Lewis Winn as the Mr. and Mrs, F. T. Harry as a Mr. T.L. Adamson as 
Grandfather Quilp and Little Nell The Single Gentleman 


; * 
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Miss Amy Moy Thomas as Mr. A. Warwick Brown as Miss Maud B. Philip as 
rally Brass : Sampson Brass Mrs. Jarley 


Miss Violetta Blake as Mr. KR. M-lIcolm Moiley as Miss Kathleen Marriott as 
Mrs. Quilp Dick Swiveller The Marchioness 


“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP” AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE, NEW CROSS 
The chief Characters in the Play 


